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THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 

By HANS SCHNEIDER 

Chaqu'un a son goM ! 

THE enjoyment of music is an absolutely individual matter. 
Perhaps not two people enjoy the same composition in the 
same way and to the same degree. 

The trained musician whose enjoyment of music is the result 
of knowledge, reasoning, and of experienced and trained listening, 
might well be wondering how others enjoy music, who do not possess 
all these attributes or possess them in a more or less confused 
degree. 

In using the word "music" one is badly handicapped, as we 
have no distinct terms for bad and good music or for real serious 
music and the kind which might charitably be called "ordered 
noise." To classify music according to its true merit and 
find special terms for it would be an endless and hopeless task, 
and so the term covers the most trivial and the most sublime. 

Yet everyone of the distinctions that could be made and that 
really exists has its followers who love, and stoutly defend their 
kind and demonstrate their dislike of the "wrong" kind in unmistak- 
able manner. 

The answer to this question is then to be found in individuality, 
or personality, which, according to Goethe, is the greatest gift to 
man. Dean Browne of the Yale Divinity School recently coined 
the phrase, "Man is incurably religious;" and we might also say: 
"Man is incurably musical." Shakespeare's man, who "has no 
music in his soul," does not exist except as a physical abnor- 
mality. 

According to poets and sentimentalists, music is the language 
of the soul, the voice of the emotions, the wireless between souls. 
But it is plain that, starting with such uncertain premises, as the 
word "soul," we can never come to clear conclusions, and while such 
expressions lead us into choice reverie and rhapsody in the n'th 
dimension, they will never answer our question definitely. This 
can be done only by investigating it from a strictly physical point 
of view. 
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The principal and most natural quality of music is rhythm. 
It originated with and lives by music and the absence of it means 
the loss of music. All musical works that are immortal, are so by 
the grace of their rhythmic superiority. All other music (and the 
music publishers know what a graveyard they support) owes its 
demise to rhythmic anaemia. 

All the emotions may be explained in terms of physical activ- 
ity, and produce, in one way or another, motor energy. All 
pleasure and pain is either enhancement or arrest of functional 
activity, either increase or decrease of a primitive feeling-state. 
Closely connected with this is acceleration or retardation of the 
blood circulation, which plays a most important part in the general 
physical condition; and thus again governs and influences matters 
of personality. 

The change in the blood circulation is possible through the 
decrease or increase of the heart's amplitude, through the ability 
to beat faster or slower; and, as the heart beats continuously, it 
acts almost like a metronome, which marks time to our march 
through life, from the cradle to the grave, and decides upon the 
intimate tempo — slow or fast — to which our symphony of life is 
to be played. 

From the beginning of life we have been accustomed to the 
heart and pulse beats, which recur periodically, and divide "time" 
into equal fragments. But that is what rhythm does with music; 
and if body and music make use of the same important force, it is 
not to be wondered at, that music appeals first to the body (physis) 
and only secondarily and through associated processes to the soul 
(p&yche) . 

When we see, for instance, a primitive specimen of humanity 
"enjoying" music, we are sure that this is neither a soul-feast nor 
an aesthetic affair, for upon examination the music he "enjoys" 
will be found to be of an essentially primitive rhythmic character, 
which appeals exclusively to the body, whose most movable parts, 
head, arms and legs, involuntarily move in time with it. 

But this accompanying of music with bodily motion is a great 
deal more than a mere response to rhythm; it is also the unconscious 
desire to recreate the music, which desire Yrjo Hirn (The Origin of 
Arts) proclaims as one of the strongest features of the enjoyment 
of any art. This theory also explains most satisfactorily many 
other peculiarities connected with the enjoyment of music. It 
also explains why, in art alone, the association of other senses with 
the principal one does not decrease, but increases the enjoyment 
through the principal sense. 
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It is a well-known psychological fact that simultaneous stimu- 
lation of several senses enhances enjoyment in general, but dimin- 
ishes the intensity of response of each individual sense. To be 
forced to listen to music during dinner — a most barbaric custom, 
from a gastronomic point of view — may increase the general feeling 
tone, but the strain upon the auditory centre surely must detract 
from the proper enjoyment of the food. Yet in acquiring music, 
the sense of seeing, for instance, is one of the greatest helps to the 
majority of concert-goers; in fact many of them would be utterly 
helpless if they were deprived of its use. 

Whenever people watch the conductor closely, or ask for seats 
"whtre they can watch the hands of the pianist" they follow in- 
stinctively the impulse of employing another sense — that of the 
eye — to increase their enjoyment. This is also the psychologic 
reason for the popularity with the great majority of such men as 
Creatore and de Pachmann, and their equal failure to attract the 
more sensitive listener, because in both cases their performance 
appeals as much to the eye as to the ear. 

However, one cannot deny that the sympathetic and impressive 
gestures, the bodily expression in the conducting of such men as 
Nikisch and the late Mahler, the most impressive and expressive 
conductor of all, does materially assist in conveying the sym- 
bolic meaning of a musical phrase that would otherwise be too deep 
for such listeners to appreciate. It was Nietzsche who said that 
the majority of people were always deficient in the ability to 
understand the symbolism of music, and therefore had to cling 
to the formal part of it. 

Rhythm of course, is not the only quality of music, for although 
there must be rhythm, there is plenty of music in which this quality 
makes itself very little felt, as for instance in "slow" music. So-called 
slow music is essentially melodic. The organic source of melody 
is harmony and the tendency of tones for certain progressions is due 
to the feeling of key. But as we have in the heart a physical organ 
closely associated with rhythm, so we have in the ear one that is 
sympathetically responsive to mere tone combinations. 

This organ of the ear is supposed to be located in the cochlea, 
and its actively echoing parts are the basilar membrane and organ 
of Corti. These are stimulated in exact ratio by sound waves, 
which vibrate via the auditory nerve and auditory centre, and 
finally become tones and harmony. 

In their crude state they recognize only certain intervals which 
make up nature's chord; but through training, these organs are 
capable of response to the most intricate harmonic combinations. 
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Whenever the primitive ear is approached by too complex or un- 
usual harmonies, it will regard them as "queer" or "wrong," be- 
cause the ear cannot assimilate them quickly, and cannot vibrate 
in sympathy with them. This is an experience that every music 
teacher has daily with children, when they meet specially dissonant 
chords in their music. 

Therefore, folk-music, hymns and popular music, constructed 
according to this simple acoustic scheme of the ear — swinging pen- 
dulum-like between tonic and dominant — are enjoyed mostly by 
primitive listeners. Such music appeals to their natural qualifica- 
tions. They put no particular strain upon the ear, they do not 
require any increased labor of this organ, and there is a perfect 
balance between incoming sensation, and out-going energy, and the 
primitive feeling-state of pleasure and enjoyment. There was a 
time when, according to J. J. Rousseau, music was supposed to be 
"the art of combining sounds so as to please the ear." 

In speaking of music in a very general way, and also of its 
"enjoyment" by the untrained listener, we may divide it into two 
great classes, fast and slow, rhythmic and melodic, although this 
distinction is very loose and inaccurate, when applied to music of a 
higher class. Man, with that unfailing instinct for his feeling- 
states, unerringly and accurately connects with them the proper 
physical states. To him, fast music is adequate with increase of 
action, and an increase of joy; slow music is arrest of activity and 
ultimately, as we shall see later, will become the expression of sorrow. 

The leaning toward and enjoying of one or the other depends 
entirely upon the predominence of either the rhythmic or melodic 
quality, and is dictated entirely by the personality of the listener. 
A man of strong vitality, forceful personality, possessing plenty of 
energy, will enjoy music of equivalent qualities, that is, lively 
music of strong rhythmic character. For rhythm is accent, accent 
is will, will is expression of personal strength, or work, which is 
the expression of joy in living. 

If such a person lacks imagination, and he usually does, he will 
be fond of ragtime, which is nothing but rhythm and accent. But 
when imaginative, he might like good classical music, of strong 
rhythmic quality, and Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, for instance, 
with its strong and all pervading two-time rhythm in glorious and 
endless variety, would strongly appeal to him. But even in this 
case, the principal "enjoyment" will come from the rhythmic ele- 
ment, while the harmonious and melodic beauties of the work may 
pass through his mind without leaving any perceptible trace in his 
consciousness. 
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Should the rhythm of a composition, on the other hand, change 
often and suddenly, as it does in many modern works, the primitive 
rhythmic sense of an untrained listener is not able to adjust itself 
to the quick changes; his rhythmical equilibrium is disturbed too 
often and he cannot follow, and consequently his enjoyment is 
impaired. The appeal of the complex music is "too much" for him, 
and therefore it does not give him the physical satisfaction, which 
is the only one he can get out of music. 

By persons of much vitality and energetic temperament, and 
also by children, who always have a surplus of physical energy, 
"slow" music is but little "enjoyed." In such music the rhythmical 
quality is less apparent; often it is purposely veiled by the composer, 
through the use of compound meters, such as 6-8, 9-8, 12-8, which 
are again divided into smaller fractions (Adagio, Ninth Symphony, 
Beethoven, second part) until all trace of rhythm is obliterated and 
dissolved into endless streams of flowing melody. 

In such meters the strongest accent, the "energy of the begin- 
ning," becomes too "far apart." It escapes the attention, and 
therefore ceases to stimulate physical motor action. Consequently, 
such music appeals to persons of little energy and low vitality. But 
as the emotional state it creates craves for a motor outlet just the 
same, and as the absence of rhythm prevents stimulation of any 
physical display, the outlet is directed into thought. People of 
less energetic temperament are generally imaginative and senti- 
mental. With them such thoughts will easily develop into revery 
and dreaming, and as they aimlessly wander through the mind, 
they are apt to leave the main road and lose themselves in the 
many by-ways which they cross, and which lead into the far-away 
"long, long ago." 

Following these paths of least resistance, and remaining un- 
checked, life's experiences of former days are awakened, and still 
more complete emotional states are created, which may assume such 
strength that the balance between stimulus and response (incoming 
and outgoing energy) is disturbed. All emotional states crave motor 
expression, and this so far retarded physical expression seeks, after 
all, relief, which it finds in sobbing and crying, and thus such music 
may impress itself upon the listener as being sad music. 

However, it is not a case of crying because the music is sad, 
but the act of crying creates in the listener this illusion and this 
association will forever cling to that particular music and to all 
of the same kind. 

Music itself is neither sad nor joyful. Music consists of ration- 
ally connected tones, vibrations of air, and all these may spread 
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from the auditory centre by way of sympathetic ganglia to other 
nerve centres and create associations. Music cannot interpret 
abstract ideas, nor illustrate concrete subjects, like poetry and 
painting. There is no definiteness in it, and that is its chief charm. 
But like that of all the other arts, its purpose is the creation of 
illusion. If music could produce a distinct sad or joyful effect, it 
would have to affect all people alike. This is not the case, as it may 
stir up one kind of response in one, and an entirely different one in 
somebody else. The same music may affect the same person differ- 
ently at different times, according to the elated or depressed state 
of his feeling. 

Neither is music directly the language of feeling. The inner 
life is mostly made up of experiences stored up in the emotional 
memory; and from this voices may answer, echo-like, the appeal 
of music. But that is merely indirectly, and the "power of music" 
exists only in and through the imagination. 

The question is often asked: Who enjoys music more, the trained 
musician or the untrained layman? The answer is always in favor 
of the latter. The pleasure derived from music, is, first, physical, 
next emotional, and finally intellectual. But as the enjoyment 
is raised from the first two states to the highest plane, it loses in 
genuineness and intensity, for the application of the intellect means 
control, and curbing of feeling. 

We often refer to the "musical sense" in man, which consists 
of appreciating rhythm and harmony and, in its highest development 
with the serious composer, of the ability to think in tones. This 
sense is not an organic one, but one of the acquired facilities of the 
human race. Music itself is a matter of invention, and, like all 
other acquired faculties, has experienced constant improvement 
from generation to generation. 

As it rose slowly from the simple to the complex, the sense of 
hearing kept pace with it, and rose from a state of purely isolated 
physical reaction to tone waves to the ability to connect this 
reaction with other centres, and finally to the state of pure in- 
tellectualism in the hyper-modern music. This process, which 
has taken centuries to be perfected in the human race, is daily 
reproduced in much shorter time in the musical education of the 
individual. 

With the musician, aside from the always present danger of 
satiation, the enjoyment soon becomes a matter of intellectual 
labor, which of course is also a pleasure, but one of less intensity. 
He also, and perhaps more so, recreates, while listening, but not 
with that abounding pleasure of the primitive listener. 
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There also enters an entirely new factor into his enjoyment; 
his thematic memory. Jouvier says rightly: "La musique c'est 
la fete du memoire," for the ultimate and highest enjoyment of 
serious music depends entirely upon an alert and correct memory. 
Unless one can retain the different musical motives out of which, 
for instance, a symphonic movement is built up, recognize them 
when they reappear, follow them through the different instruments 
of the orchestra, forever unconsciously comparing, recognizing their 
rhythmic, harmonic and moody changes, the full appreciation of such 
a composition is impossible. 

But this very memory which gives the musician such a com- 
plete insight into the work is very apt to develop into purely intel- 
lectual and analytical labor, causing interference with his enjoyment; 
or, to use a popular phrase, "the heart remains empty." In such 
a case, the musician does not stand before the great mystery in its 
total, as the layman does, but he sees the work built up piecemeal, 
and thus loses the superior total effect. Perhaps the whole ques- 
tion here is that of "blissful ignorance." 

If we ask who enjoys music more, the man who listens to a 
symphony or the man who listens to trivial music, the answer is, 
that he enjoys music most who listens to music best fitted to his 
personality — the word personality, taken in the widest possible 
sense, the sum total of his physical, mental and social qualities. 
It does not make any difference whether this best-fitted music 
be a Brahms symphony, a trivial ragtime tune or a sentimental 
ditty. 

The man who enjoys music most intensely is the man who has 
lived a rich life, who has stored away in his mind's treasure-house 
vast experiences of sorrow and joy, and whose sympathetic atti- 
tude to the world around him keeps his mind open to receive the 
many stimuli that come from everywhere; who lets them penetrate 
into the transliminal abyss of his sub-consciousness and bring 
forth the old joys again to gladden his heart, the old sorrows to 
dim again his eyes, and indulge in the luxury of past grief. 

In this sense we may then speak, but indirectly only, of music 
as "the language of the soul" and as "communication from soul 
to soul." The works of our great composers are the mirrors of 
their lives; what they proclaim in their works are the joys and 
sorrows they have experienced, not as composers, but as human 
beings, who feel and suffer as you and I. 

And when, in the overwhelming stress of inspiration, their 
emotions cried imperatively for utterance, they wrote down what 
lived in them, and thus invited the whole world to participate and 
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share in their joys and troubles. But what they wrote was there 
before it was expressed, and it can appeal only to that which is in 
man when this message reaches him. 

Taste and enjoyment are relative, personal, individual: cha- 
qu'un a son "tempSrament." The recipe for the greatest enjoy- 
ment of music is to live, to work, to suffer and to enjoy; for a rich, 
full life is the best resonance board for music. 



